IV 


N.oht Thoughts for the subject of his projec(e[1 decoration 
ie w,s ed to make the arts, in their most honourable agency 
subservient to the purposes of rehgion ; and ty their aihire-’ 

7 ‘° S0,IC ‘* th6 at,e " ti01 ' great for an enforcement 

O .ehgtous and moral truth, which can be ineffectual only as 
it may not be read. J 


From its first appearance in the world, this poem has united 
the suffrages of the cnticks in the acknowledgment of its supe- 
rior merit. If it has not been allowed to be the “ sine labe 
“ monstrum, it has been determined to be a composition of great 
and predominating excellence. Some dusky spots might be ob- 
served to float on its surface, but the mass in the whole was 
confessed to be luminous and burning: something in short might 
be objected to the judgment or the taste of Young ; but the most 
daring spirit ol detraction could never withhold from him the 
praise of powerful language; of deep knowledge ; of a vivid and 
excursive imagination ; of a mind at once vigorous and compre- 
hensrv e, which could discriminate with the rectitude of philoso- 
phy, and adorn with the colouring of poetry. In this work, 
indeed, which in its structure is original, and in which, to use 
the author’s own words, “ the narrative is short, and the moral - 
“ ity arising from it forms the bulk of the poem,” the beauties 
are too numerous to admit of individual notice, and too striking 
to require particular distinction. In every page the reader finds 
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his attention held captive by poetry in its boldest and most suc- 
cessful exertion : every where is his imagination soothec wit i 
pleasing, or enlarged with grand imagery: every where coes 
he see fancy binding flowers round the altar of truth, while 
reason in aweful pomp is presenting her sacrifice to heaven. 


The principal charges which have been urged against this 
poem, and which in some degree may have affected its j 1 
rity, are the dark tints of its painting; and the obscurities which 
occasionally occur in it to retard the progress of the reader. 
With respect to the first of these objections, it must be admitted 
that, in the work before us, the great poet of Christianity offei s 
no flattery to the passions ; and, conscious of the demands and 
dignity of his subject, is less careful to please than to improve; 
to conciliate than to impress and awe. 1 o court the smile of 
thoughtless levity was altogether incompatible with the theme 
which he had chosen. The muse who 

“ To day s soft-eyed sister paid her court;” 
who took her nightly walk among the tombs ; and whose office 
it was to insist on the final termination of the pleasures, and the 
pride; the expectations, and the pursuits which refer only to this 
sublunary existence, must necessarily be a foe to that “ laughter 
“ which is mad;” and could not reasonably hope to be a favourite 
with the frivolous, the profligate, or the criminal : to her lighter 
sisters, who sport beneath the beams of the sun, and are con- 



